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QUALITY—y itselt is a word of unlimited 
latitude nowadays, and often misused. ‘ Spald- 
ing Quality” means one kind only’and it bears 
a trade mark, respected by its manufactures, that 
never abuses the confidence of its purchaser. | 


We have a well-illustrated catalog of 


outdoor gymnasium and playground 
apparatus that you ought to have. | 
You have a name and address that we i 
|| 
ought to have, to enable us to send Hh 
you from time to time the latest | 
developments in the manufacturing | 
end of the playground movement. | 
Many new things coming along now. iH | 
LET'S EXCHANGE! | 
i 
A. C. SPALDING & BROS. i 
126 Nassau St., 149 Wabash Ave., i . 
New York. Chicago, Ill 
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CHICAGO MUNICIPAL OUTDOOR GYMNASIUM 


We furnished stwenty outfits, like the above, to the City of Chicago in 1906, 
the largest order for Playground Apparatus ever awarded. 


Playground Apparatus 


- Public or Private 
Swings, Rings, Ladders, See-Saws 
Teeters, etc. 


Gymnastic Apparatus 


Sargent, Swedish, German 
Running Tracks, Mats 
Everything for the Gymnasium 


Lockers 


Wood or Metal 
Standard Sizes Carried in Stock 


NARRAGANSETT 
MACHINE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A. 


Write for 


Catalogs 
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Published by courtesy of Pearson's Magazine. 


** Since play is a fundamental need, playgrounds should be provided for every child as much as 
schools.” 
THEeopore Rooseve cr, 


The Honorary President of the Playground Association of America. 


Sterling personality, or power in expression, supplements culture, or the impress of the acade- 
mician, and produces a splendidly effective, great character. The school may develop culture, 
the playground is essential for action and the development of personality. 
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A LETTER FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IN FAVOR 
OF PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS 
My Dean WasHINGTON, February 16, 1907. 
| have noted with pleasure the good work which your associa- 
tion has done in promoting playgrounds for the national capital. I 
am especially pleased with the prospect of Congress granting this 
year an appropriation for the purchase of playground sites. * * 
The plan of playground development for the District has been so 
carefully drawn that I hope it may be carried out substantially as 
outlined. I regard this as one of the most important steps toward 
making Washington the model city which we all feel that the cap- 
ital of this nation should be. 

I have been pleased to see also that there is a new interest in play 
and playgrounds all over the country, and that many cities that have 
not previously taken up the movement in a systematic way have 
made a beginning this year. In Germany a large number of games 
have been put into the school course as a part of the school sys- 
tem. In England football and cricket have been a_ part of 
the school course at Eton, Rugby and most of the other public 
and preparatory schools for many vears. In the private schools of 
this country, similar to these English schools, such as Lawrenceville, 
Groton, St. Paul’s and many others, play is also provided for in the 
curriculum. I hope that soon all of our public schools will provide 
the place and time for the recreation as well as study of the children. 

Play is at present almost the only method of physical develop- 
ment for city children, and we must provide facilities for it if we 
would have the children strong and law-abiding. We have raised 
the age at which the child may go to work and increased the num- 
ber of school years. These changes involve increased expense for 
parents, with decreased return from the child. If we do not allow 
the children to work we must provide some other place than the 
streets for their leisure time. If we are to require the parents to 
rear the children at an increased expense for the service of the 
State, practically without return, the State should make the care 
of children as easy and pleasant as possible. 

City streets are unsatisfactory playgrounds for children, because 
of the danger, because most good games are against the law, because 
they are too hot in summer, and because in crowded sections of the 
city they are apt to be schools of crime. * * * In view of these 
facts, cities should secure.available spaces at once, so that they may 
not need to demolish blocks of buildings in order to make play- 
grounds, as New York has had to do, at a cost of nearly $1,000,000 
an acre. 

Sincerely yours, 


[Signed] Turopore Roosevect. 


Mr. Cuno H. Ruporr, 
President, Playground Association of Washington. 
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The Playground 


A fundamental condition for the permanent development of a free people is that 
they shall in childhood learn to govern themselves. Self-government is to be learned 
as an experience, rather than taught as a theory. Hence in a permanent democracy, 


adequate playgrounds for all the children are a necessity. 
LuTHER H. GULICK, President, 


PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


The Playground Association of America was organized in Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 13, 1906, under circumstances described in 
the prospectus issued in the Autumn of the same year. 

The Local Quorum of the Executive Committee on the 16th 
day of February, at the third of a series of meetings in the City of 
New York, determined to publish in the interest of the Association 
a monthly magazine with the title of THE PLAYGROUND. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee was authorized to 
proceed with the work and he has consented to assume the respon- 


sibility of editing the first twelve numbers. 
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COLUMBUS AVE. PLAYGROUND, BOSTON 


House Bill No. 536, passed by the’ House and now in the Senate of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
makes the playgrounds of Boston part of the public school systemt, recognizing “the playgrounc 
as an educational institution and connecting it as closely as possible with the pubiic schools. 
‘* The school will never perform its true function, will never get at the whole child, so 
it leaves the most vital part of him, that which is developed and expressed in his play, 
outside of its influence and observation.” Josern Leg. 


long as 

All systems of public education should recognize the playground 
and the workshop as essential parts of every school. The self- 
activities of the child should be allowed greater freedom and more 
ample scope within the school house: but, they may be trained and 
developed more surely and more readily into world activities through 
the educational values of the playground, the play-farm, and the 


play-shop. 
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8 THE PLAYGROUND 


KINDER-WELTEN. 


Froebel planned more than eighty years ago the kindergarten, 
with its plays and occupations, for little children. We propose 
now to develop a graded system of kinder-welten,—schools with 
playgrounds and workshops, gymnasiums and manual training 
rooms, science and art rooms, museums and libraries, lecture rooms 
and study or club rooms, under a curriculum presenting successive 
stages of world progress, to the end that the individual child and his 
environment may act and react in selected lines of racial develop- 


ment. 


SUPERVISED PLAY. 


Cities should realize that in the kindergarten and kinder-welt 
are the embryo and the objective promise of the city beautiful and 
the citizen intelligent, industrious, sturdy, and loyal. Boys of the 
street should not be treated in such manner that the beginnings 
of their civic life are almost necessarily if not naturally against 
the government. They should be induced rather to become active 
factors and leaders in the general evolution towards the happiest 
and most useful citizenship. 

“What is wanted on a playground is not the teaching of baseball 
(it is difficult to prevent a boy from acquiring that accomplishment 
under any conditions), but the influence of a man or woman of high 
character. Children are very imitative; it is the incidental teaching 
by example that counts, especially on the moral side, and nowhere 
else does example count more than on the playground.’”’—Joseph Lee 
of Boston, Mass. 

Emperor William proposes, it is said, to send one of his sons to 
Harvard that he may be educated with the son of President Roose- 
velt. 

The Playground Association of America offers itself as a me- 
dium of exchange in securing lists of playgrounds and correspond- 
ing lists of the young men and women best qualified as companions 
and leaders for the boys and girls and small children in the play- 
grounds. 

A letter published herewith is being sent to college presidents 
to secure as play-teachers not the students merely with the greatest 
knowledge, but with the experience and personalities most effective 
for good as examples in action of the highest types of young 
Americans. 


The purposes and plans of the Association are set forth more 
in detail in the following foreword by the Secretary, Dr. Henry S. 
Curtis, Washington, D. C. 
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FOREWORD BY THE SECRETARY 


The purposes of the Playground Association of America may 

be summed up under the four following heads: 

ist. To study the general plans of playground construction and ' 
administration, to perform such experiments with new features as 
seem promising and to make such plans and schedules as may be 
of general value. 

As an illustration, the Playground Plan for Washington has 
been already adopted by the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia and by the Board of Education. It has been quoted in 
several magazines and many papers, and will undoubtedly have a 
very considerable influence in the development of the playground 
systems of the various cities. 

2d. To collect in a playground library and museum all available 
knowledge on the subject. 

This should consist of (a) all published books and valuable 
magazine articles on play or playgrounds, as well as volumes of 
clippings from newspapers on this subject. 

(b) Pictures of equipment of playgrounds and of games in the 
different cities. 

(c) Lantern slides of the same. 

(d) Biograph pictures. 

(ec) Mounted pictures of the systems in the different American 
cities, with models of typical playgrounds. 

(f) Maps and charts showing the extent of the movement, 
nature and control, etc. 

(¢g) A small staff of students and lecturers who could make 
bibliographies, digest the material for the public press and maga- 
zines, and who could give illustratec lectures on the subject any- 
where that agitation should be most needed and furnish information 
to all inquirers. 

All parts of this horary and museum should be for circulation 
except e¢ and f. 

3d. To give publicity to all the information collected in the 
library and museum and through studies and experiments made. 


This should be accomplished by 
(a) A syndication of the material in the various papers and 


magazines. 
(b) Through the Journal of the organization The Playground. 


(c) Through great public conventions such as the meeting in 
Chicago. 
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(d) By holding in certain of the great cities special classes for 
those who contemplate going into the work. 

(ec) By securing a more adequate training in play and better 
comprehension of the social and moral elements involved from the 
normal schools of physical training and other normal schools of 
the country. 

4th. To register and keep account of trained playground workers 
and facilitate the filling of vacancies. 

In order to institute this work and carry it on for next year we 
shall need about $20,000.00. We would urge that at the expense 
of a few thousand dollars expended in this way, we should be able 
to guide the expenditure of millions, and stimulate the movement in 
many places which have not thus far taken it up. The world move- 
ment has grown largely from the activities of the German organiza- 
tion which is founded on a plan similar to our own. The child 
labor organization has done more to arouse interest and secure 
legislation on this subject within three years than has been accom- 
plished before for a century. Public conventions on a popular sub- 
ject such as playgrounds serve as universities of research for the 
leaders, and university extension courses for the people at Jarge 
through the reports of the press. 

We would urge that it is more difficult to finance a national 
movement by small contributions than a local movement, and that 
our association is only one year old. A charity which consists in 
securing and furnishing information never has the same popular 
appeal as does one which appeals directly to the sympathy. 

We would urge further that the playground movement is al- 
ready a great one and it seems on the eve of a new and great ex- 
pansion so that play facilities shall be furnished to every child as 
much as school facilities; that in Chicago and Boston there are 
combined with the playground a public gymnasium, bath, free public 
library and auditorium, thus making a great social center for the 
community. 

This grouping of public utilities at a single center seems to secure 
a great economy in the cost of sites and in operating expenses. The 
various features seem also to be better used than when established 
separately, as each seems to draw patronage to the other, a center 
thus serving as a sort of social department store. 

The construction of these public utilities now involves the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars annually, and the subject of their 
proper placing requires competent investigation. 


Henry S. Curtis, 


Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. 
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CHICAGO. 


The municipality of Chicago has recently spent millions of 
dollars in small parks and playgrounds. A play festival to be held 
June 20, 21, 22, in connection with the first annual convention of the 
Playground Association of America, will display the system of parks 
and playgrounds for the benefit of visitors from other cities. 


President Roosevelt writes to Cuno H. Rudolph, President, Play- 
ground Association of Washington, saying that he “ trusts that all of 
our larger municipalities will send representatives to this exhibition 
to gain inspiration from this meeting, and to see the magnificent 
system that Chicago has erected in its South Park section—one of 
the most notable civic achievements of any American city.” 


The Playground for June will be devoted especially to Chicago 
and the first convention of this Association. 


The second convention will be held, it is expected, in September, 
1908, in the City of New York, and for this purpose an organization 
will soon be effected. 


JAMESTOWN. 


The civic possibilities of free education were discovered nearly 
two centuries after the founding of Jamestown, 1607. Gov. George 
Clinton, in 1795, in his message urged the establishment of common 
schools throughout the State of New York. In 1805 the society 
for the establishment of a free school in New York City was au- 
thorized by the legislature and on May 6, the Free School Society 
of New York was first organized with De Witt Clinton, as President. 
In 1842, the first Board of Education of the City of New York 
was established in response to a message by Governor Seward, and 
in 1853, by the union of the two bodies, the City of New York first 
secured complete control of public education. 


On July 6, 1898, or nearly three hundred years after the settle- 
ment of Jamestown, the City of New York first organized its free 
Vacation Schools and Playgrounds, which work was previously 
carried on by the Society for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
by the Outdoor Recreation League and the Brooklyn Society for 
Parks and Playgrounds for children, incorporated in 1889. . 


The civic advance in public education thus indicated should be 
represented at the Exposition at Jamestown by an exhibit of a Public 
Playground. 


If funds are provided in sufficient supply, the Playground Asso- 
ciation of America will establish and conduct a playground for boys 
and one for girls maintained through at least a portion of the term 
of the exposition, and an inexpensive playground for small children. 
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The Playground Association of America can use wisely and 
well twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000) for the purposes set 
forth in the Foreword by the Secretary hereinbefore presented. For 
the purposes of the Exposition at Jamestown it can make good use 
of five thousand dollars ($5,000), and proportionate use of an 
amount half as large. 


There should be displayed, if not separate large playgrounds for 
boys and girls, at least an exhibition consisting of the following 
items : 

Ist. An exhibition of a practical, inexpensive playground of 
home-made but efficient apparatus, under the direction of a kinder- 
gartner for the girls and small children and an athletic director for 
the boys, this to be in operation during the vacation from the Ist of 
July until the 1st of October. 


2d. Pictures illustrating the playground systems of all our chief 
American cities. 

3d. Models of typical playgrounds, elaborately equipped, in 
Boston, New York and Chicago. 


4th. Maps showing the extent of the movement in America and 
charts showing the expense, attendance, and nature of control in the 
different cities. 

5th. Biograph pictures illustrating the play festival in Chicago, 
and various activities in the Chicago playgrounds. 
_ 6th. During playground week illustrated lectures each afternoon 
by well-known authorities on the playground movement and its aims. 

7th. During playground week (the 2d week of September), if 
it can be arranged, a play festival similar to the one in Chicago and 
contests between the playgrounds of the different cities. 

The most of this exhibition could be moved from Jamestown 
and become a part of a permanent playground museum in Wash- 
ington or New York. 


STRASBOURG, GERMANY. 


The German Playground Association holds its annual convention 
this year on July 6 and 7 in Strasbourg. The curriculum of games 
of the Central Games Committee has been incorporated in about 
one-half of the public schools in the cities of Germany. 


SpectaAL NOTE. 


The Playground will devote special numbers to the work of 
different cities, wherever the facts warrant and the information is 


supplied. 
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CO-OPERATION OF SOCIETIES. 


The co-operation is solicited of individuals and of societies 
throughout the United States, and of clubs and associations of all 
kinds who are willing thus to give to the outside world of children 
some beneficent evidence of the happy influences existing within 
these organizations. Each such society or individual may establish 
or maintain a playground or form or become part of a local organi- 
zation, or subscribe as a member of the Playground Association of 
America. 

A system of summer camps on the borders of the metropolis 
would serve an excellent purpose. Each society might be respon- 
sible for one such camp. 


A LETTER TO COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 


DEAR SIR: 


The Playground Association of America is interested in educa- 
tion through play, by associating children with leaders of the highest 
and best personality, selected from among undergraduates or recent 
graduates of the colleges and universities of the United States, and 
others whose experience qualifies them especially for such service. 

May we not hope for your co-operation? We ask that a local 
secretary from among the students be appointed by you as repre- 
sentative of the Playground Association of America. The Associa- 
tion will be pleased to receive, through the Local Secretary, the 
names of the students or graduates who are willing to enter this 
service in the Summer of 1907 in various parts of the country, and 
to present these names with copies of their letters of recommenda- 
tion from professors, to all who may be interested in securing such 
leadership in playgrounds in different parts of the country. 

This Association proposes to be a medium of exchange between 
the different municipalities and organizations carrying on play- 
ground work, and the colleges in placing their young men as leaders 
of play wherever they may be needed. 

We hope for permission thus to work with your professors and 
your young men, through your Local Secretary, towards the ‘ends 
thus indicated, and further explained in circular and Prospectus 
mailed herewith. 


Yours truly, 


T. STEWART, 


Chairman, Executive Committee. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE PLAYGROUND AS- 
SOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Mr. SetH THAYER STEWART, 857 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. JAMeEs B. Reynotps, Highlands, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Tunis G. BERGEN, 101 Willow St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. JAMES G. PHELPs Stokes, 100 William St., New York. 

Mrs. VLApIMIR G. SIMKHOWITCH, 26 Jones St., New York. 

Dr. Osstan Lana, 11 East 24th St., New York. 

Miss Marie R. Horer, Teachers’ College, New York. 

Miss SADIE AMERICAN, 448 Central Park West, New York. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD A. HILL, 105 East 22d St., New York. 

Miss JANE AppAms, Hull House, Chicago, IIl. 

Miss Mary McDoweE ti, University Settlement, Chicago, III. 

Mr. J. FRANK Foster, 57th St. and Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, III. 

Mr. E. B. DeGroot, 57th St. and Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Miss AMELIA Horer, The Commons, Chicago, IIl. 

Miss BEULAH KENNARD, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mrs. SAMUEL AMMON, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mr. A. W. DuNNING, St. Paul, Minn. 

Superintendent P. P. CLaxton, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Principal Myron T. Scupper, New Paltz, N. Y. 

Commissioner Henry B. MACFARLAND, District Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mr. Cuarces F. WELLER, 811 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Frep. G. Cotpren, Century Building, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. ELLEN Spencer Mussey, Columbian Building, Washington, 

Dr. GeorGce M. Koper, 1600 T St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Dr. ReBeccA STONEROAD, 1330 Wallach Place, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. WALLACE MILLER, 408 West Goodale St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss ELLEN Tower, Lexington, Mass. 

Mr. Joseph Lee, 1o1 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Mr. E_tery CLark, 341 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. CLinton Rocers Wooprurr, 701 North American Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Crark W. HETHERINGTON, Columbia, Mo. 

Mr. Francis H. Tasor, Boys’ Club, roth St. and Ave. A., New 
York. 
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MEMBERSHIP. 


The membership is classified as follows : 

1. Athletic Members—Children meeting certain physical condi- 
tions hereafter determined ; no fee for membership. 

2. Journal Members.—To receive the journal of the Association, 
but without vote or eligibility to office: fee, one dollar for the calen- 
dar year. 

3. Associate Members—To receive publications of the Associa- 
tion; fee, five dollars or more, for the calendar year. 

4. Sustaining Members—To receive publications of the Associa- 
tion; fee, ten dollars or more, for the calendar year. 

5. Council Members—Officers, Executive Committee, Superin- 
tendents of Playground Systems, Founders of Playgrounds, and 
persons elected by local organizations to this position in accordance 
with the Constitution ; fee, two dollars annually. 

6. Honorary Members—Persons connected in some distin- 
guished way with the cause, and elected by the Council. 

All dues are for the calendar year in which dues are paid, unless 
another calendar year is indicated by the member at the time of 
payment. 

7. Patrons—All subscribing $100 or more for any one calendar 
year. 

8. Life Members—All subscribing $1,000 or more in any one 
calendar year. 

All dues and contributions include subscription to the monthly 
journal, The Playground. 

The names of life members will be published in each number 
of the magazine. 

The lists of sustaining and associate members will be printed in 
the December number. 

The class of patron members has just been organized: The 
names appear in the present and subsequent numbers. 

Any organization in which there are not less than ten Journal 
Members or other members paying annual dues is entitled to one 
representative in the Council. 

All inquiries should be made to the Secretary and Asst. Treas- 
urer, Dr. Henry S. Curtis, 205 Ouray Building, Washington, D. C. 
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-AdOd AHL dO SINAWNATA LSOW AHL AO SNOAZAGNAY 
HHL ANODAM GNV SONVD dO NOISSASSOd AHL OLNI LAD OL ddV 
AAHL * ‘SLIASAM LSad AHL TIIM SAOVdS NadO 
HSINYNA OL LVHL ALIO ANV JSON WAHLIAN 
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‘AVId UlVA AO OLIANdAY AHL NIO[ ATIVOLNAAA TIM LI 
LNOWA AHL NO LOAMAA AHL SI LVHM SI AV'Id 
AHL ONISIAYAdNS NAWOM ONNOA AHL AO AONAN TANI ONINIJAY AHL 
—NMOHS SI ‘ALIO WHOA MAN HLOS LSAM AO LOOA AHL 
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